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E REPOSITORY. 





DYING FOR LOVE. 

To turn stark-fools and subjects fit 

For sport of boys and rabble wit. 
HupipRas, 


Dying for love is a very silly thing. It an 
swers no one good end whatsoever. It is poeti 
cal—romantie, perhaps immortalizing : but, ne 
vertheless, it is silly, and oftentimes exceeding- 
ly inconvenient. [have been pretty near it six 
or seven tines, but, thanks to my obstinacy !— 
(for which, indeed, I ought to be thankful, see 
ing [ possess a very considerable portion of that 
unyielding essence,) T have contrived to keep 
death from the door, and despair from the sane- 
tuary of my thoughts. I cannot, in fact, believe 
that half of those who have the eredit (J should 
say dis-credit) of dying for love have really de- 
served it. A man fixes his affections on a piece 
of cold beauty—a morsel of stony perfection— 
or on one faribove him in rank and fortune— 
or on an equal. who has unfortunately a lover 
whom she prefers. Well! he becomes melan- 
choly ; takes cold upon it. and dies. But this 
proves nothing: he might have died if his pas- 
sion had been returned, or if he had never loved 
at all. The fate of my friend R a Ci 
in point. He was deeply enamoured of a very 
beautiful, but adamantine lady, and, as 
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a mat- 
ter of course. grew very low-spirited and very 
miserable. He did not long survive; and, as 
another matter of course, it was given out that 
he died for love. 

As the world seemed to think it sounded bet- 
ter than saying that his death was occasioned 
by drinking cold water immediately after walk- 
ing ten miles under a burning sun, | did not con- 
tradict the report, although [ had good grounds 
for so doing, and it became very generally be- 
lieved. Some aver that Leander died of love, 
“because, (they say) if that Hero had not been 
on the other side of the Hellespont, he would 
not have been drowned—argal, he died tor 
love.” ‘These are your primary-causemen !— 
your wholesale deduction-mongers! Now I 
am a plain-spoken fellow, and am more apt to 
draw natural than romantie conclusions—argal, 
I say he died of the cramp, or from being car- 
ried away by the rapidity of the stream: altho’ 
I know at the same time, that is not the cur- 
vert opinion. [am no poet, and therefore take 
no poetic licences: the romantic do; and Tam 
quite willing to let Common Sense decide be- 
tween us. Let me, however, not be misunder- 





stood: I argue, not on the impossibility, but on 
the folly and inconsistency of dying for love — 
That it has oceasionaliy happened, I am well 
aware. lL remember Marian ‘T ~, when she 
was as lovely and lively a girl as ever laid a 
blushing check on a snowy pillow, and sank in 

to dreams of innocence and joy. I remember 
her too, when the rose was fading from her 
cheek, and solace and happiness had vanished 
forever from her forsaken heart. ‘There was 
the impress of blighted hope upon her brow— 
the record of a villain’s faithlessness upon her 
sunken cheek. Her eye told of long suffer 

ing, and her constant but melancholy smile 
evinced how patiently she endured it. Day by 
day the hue of mortality waxed fainter and fain- 
ter; her beautiful form wasted away, she became 
at last like a spirit of heaven dwelling among, 
but scarcely holding communion with, the sons 
and daughters of the earth. The latter part of 
her hfe seemed an abstraction—a dream—an 
unconsciousness of what was passing around her. 
The sister of S , (of him who had broken 
the vows that were pledged with such seeming 
fidelity to Marian.) abhorred her brother's infi 

delity. and was fonder than ever of the poor 
heart-broken girl. She sincerely pitied her, 








For pitee renneth sore in gentil herte ; 
and sought, by every means in her power, to 
revive her past energies, and recall her to lost 
happiness and peace. But it was too late; al- 
though she complained not, her spirit was bro 
ken forever; and in the effort of raising herself 
to give a last kiss to her friend, she sank back 
and died without a struggle or a sigh. There 
were some lines ina periodical work, shortly af- 
ter her death, evidently written by a person ac 
quainted with the parties, which I think, may 
not improperly be inserted here, 
TO G S . 

There’s a stain on thee that can never fade, 

Though bathed in the mists of future years, 
And this world will be but a world of shade, 

Of sorrow, and anguish, and bitter tears. 
Thou hast seen a flow’ret pine away, 

That, loved by thee, would have blossom’d fair, 
And thou shalt meet with a worse decay, 

And wither and die in thy soul’s despair, 








Like the summer’s breath was the gentle tale 
With which thou told’st of thy love and truth, 
But thy falsehood came like the wint’ry gale, 
And blighted the flow’ret in its youth, 
It has sunk to earth ; but nor tear nor sigh 
Has e’er betrayed thy bosom’s pain, 
Yetaday will come when thou would’st die 
Yo call it back from the grave again. 


Had’st thou cherish’d it with the smile that won 
Its fadeless love in Spring’s blooming hours ; 
liad thy love beam’d o’er it like the sun, 
Whose rays are life to the drooping flow’rs ;— 
It had still been fair, and thou had’st now 
Been calm as the lake that sleeps in rest ; 
3ut the ray of joy shall ne’er ight thy brow, 
Nor pleasure dwell in thy lonely breast. 


For the lovely one whom thou left’st forlorn, 
A deep lament shall be ; 

sut no heart shall si¢h, and no bosom mourn, 
And no eye e’er weep for thee. 

Thou wilt pass away to the realms of death 
In solitude and gloom ; 

And a curse wili cling to thy parting breath, 
As awful as thy doom. 














But this, and a few other extreme cases, ! 
consider as mere exceptions to my general rule. 
Now, supposing 


gv, as Lhave said before, that a 
man dotes upon a beauty without a heart :— 
Whatin the name of reason should induce hint 
to die for one who does not care a rush for him ? 
There may be others who would have mors 
feeling and less coquetry, with quite as maug 
personal charms. Or, supposing that he is at- 
tached to one far above him, either in fortune 
or rank, or both. What then! Must he there 
fore, waste away, and become the mere shadow 
of himself? A child mzy long to catch a star 
as he does a butterfly, or to turn the sun round as 
he does his hoop, but his non-success would not, 
as nurses call it. * be the death of him.” Again : 
let us imagine that a man places his affections 
on an equal, and that she has a stronger yearn 
ing towards another. Still, [ say, there is no 
harm done. Let him think (as [should do) 
that there may be other females with quite as 
many outward attractions, and more discern 
ment. [have no nection of dying to please any 
one. TE have had too much trouble to support: 
existence to think of laying it down upon such 
grounds. [I should deem it quite enough to 
perish for the sake of one who really loved me: 
for one who did not, | should be sorry to suffer 
a twinge of rheumatism in my ear, or the lum 
bago. I have read of a man who actually fancied 
he was fading away— a victim to the tender 
passion :’—but who afterwards discovered that 
his complaint was caused by abstaining too long 
from his necessary food. ‘This was a sad fall 
from the drawing-room window of romance into 
the area of common sense and real life; but 
he was forced to make the best of it; so he 
took his meals oftener and thought no more 
about it. He actually became a suitor to ano 
ther, was married, and now, I have no doubt, 
thinks just as I do on the subject of dying for 
love. 

Ere I part with you, “ my readers all!” taRe 
notice of these my last words, and farewell di 
rections, which [ give in sincerity of heart, and 
out of anxiety for your welfare. Ye who hava 
never been in love, but who are approaching 
insensibly towards it—Corydons of sixteen !-- 
** Appolines imberbes” come home for the holi 
days! take heed! Ye are entering on a little 
known and pertlous sea. Look to your bark lest 
she founder. Bring her head round, and seud 
away before the wind into the port of Indiffe: 
ence. ‘There is danger in the very serenity that 
sleeps upon the waves; there is faithlessness in 
the lightest breath that eurls them. Ve who 
are in love—ye who are already on the deceit 
ful ocean—listen to me! Look out for squalls: 
Beware of hurricanes! Have a care of ap 
proaching storms! ‘There may be an enemy's 
ship nearer than you wot of. Just give a salute. 
and sheer off to Bachelor's harbour. And ye, 
the last and most pitiable class of all, keep plen 
ty of good wine a-board ; so that when a sigh 
is rising in the throat you may choak it with 
bumper; and in case of tears flowing, depend 
upon it that port will prove the best eye-water 
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Genius. —When the government of a nation 
courages science 
flourishes, 
Augustan age, an age of Leo XN., and an age of Eli. 
zabeth, all of which were illustrious for mental de- 
velopement, and for bold and dauntless enterprige 


en- 
and arts, genius emerges and 
There has been an age of Pericles, an 



































APRIiy 
} lar 
nes € lark, 
Slisill vaiced and ew enger of man, 
Fre vet the shad he mounted sings 
Aid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
@alis up the tunetuld nations Thompson 


1 he re js no season that brings 1 
thoughts toa melaneholy man than this. He 
who sees in the departing year. that 

“The glories of cur mortal state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
will find in the returning beauty of s 
erohlem of their renewal. It gladdens a sad 
heart to see those things which represent so we I 
life's transitory joys, putting on new splendor 
and assuming new beauty, The freshness that 
isin the garniture of the tields, and the bright 
hues that flush the leafy woods in June, give 
their own colors to the musing raind—and the 
renovation of nature in the early month of April, 
brings the studeut from his desk. and the me 
lancholy man from his fireside. It gives new 
life to the heart of that man who sees nothing 
in the falling leafof Autumn, but how the joy of 
earth passes away and how the feverish dream 
of life closes. "Po sucha man, the decay around 
him speaks of nothing but his own:—and as Sir 
"Thomas Browne says, ** it is the heaviest stone 
that melancholy can throw at a man, to tell bim 
he is near the end of his nature.” 

The month of April has given to poets many 
of their sweetest allusions. Its white clouds 
and rich blue skies, and the sweet vicissitudes 
of shower and sunshine, are beautiful themes 
dor those, who find within themseives something 
of the poetical character. ‘They who can paint 
nature well in their writings, will at this season 
say in the melodious language of one, that, asa 
poet, became the worshipper of nature, 


spring an 


**Now from the town, 

Buried in smoke and sleep and noisome damps, 
Oft let me wander o’er the dewy fields 
Where freshness breathes, and dash the trembling 

drops 
¥rom the bent bush, as thro’ the verdant maze 
Of sweet-brier hedges I pursue my walk :” 
for there is something in the month of April, 
that accords well with the light and shade of 
poetical feeling. He that looks with a curious 
eye on the returning beauty of the earth and the 
woods, will find them covered with the delicate 
richness of the coming year. The Fairy-flax, 
with its yellow flower buds nodding before the 
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tender leaves expand, springs up by the edges | 


a woods and in grassy places by the w ay sides 
—and the Golden Club lifts its broad ereen disks 
by tide-waters and in marshy lands. In the 
crevices of the bare rocks, the wild Colombine 
grows. drooping into a full arch, with its long 
beautiful nectaries of carmine red, and the wood 
Anemone decorates the solitudes of the forests 
with its blossoms and delicate green leaves. — 
‘These flowers, and many others, adorn the 
earth in the month of April, and are all indica- 
tions of that benevolence, which clothes even 
the grass of the field, and upholds the going and 
coming of the year. 

It is pleasant in the month of April to go into 
the thick woods, ‘and listen to the songs of the 
birds, those sweét harbingers of a warmer sea- 
son, that have returned with their bright hues 
and cheerful melody from the climate of the 
south. First appear the House Wren, and the 
golden-winged Woodpecker, that feeds upon 
the berries of the wild cherry and red cedar in 
their season. ‘Then comes the Ruby-crowned 
Wren, nipping the first young maple blossoms, 
and the twittering Goidfineh spreads its black 


wings and displeys the rich lemon yellow of 
But the most delightful to me is 


its plumage. 
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the song of the brown Wood Thrus h, as it 
sings from the tall trees in the deep 
soothing me with tts music at the rising and set 
ting of the sun. It is a solitary little bird, and 
loves low and thickly shaded spots and the 
branches of alders covered with vines. It sings, 
too, in cloudy and rainy weather, and the sad 
der ‘the i I love to 
hear it when the morning first brightens in the 
east, and when the evening is purpling the 
western cloud, resounding through the woods 
like a distant flute or the tinkling of a bell: the 
tuneful and attractive, when 
* All day the low hung clouds have dropt 
Their garnered fullness down ; 
All that soft grev mist bath wrapt 
Hill, vailev, grove and town.’ * 


soods, 
! 





s, the sweeter is its song. 





more 


I cannot close these desultory remarks upon 
April, without mentioning that on its nine- 
teenth day, 1824. died Lord Byron, whose 
last actions were such as give dignity to human 
nature, but whose last works were the rank 
and noxious weeds that sprang up amid the 
ruins of a splendid mind. Tis farewell lines to 
the poet Moore, give us the true 
Lord Byron’s feeling: 
land— 

My boat is on the shore, 
“And my bark is on the sea, 

jut ere 1 go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee. 


character of 
. when he left his native 


Here’s a sigh for those I love, 
Anda smile for those I hate, 
And whatever sky’s above, 
Here’s a heart for any fate. 
Though the ocean roars around me, 
It still shall bear me on ; 
Though a desert shall surround me, 
It hath springs that may be won. 
Were it the last drop in the well, 
As I gasped on the brink, 
Ere my fainting spirit fell, 
’ Tis to thee that L would drink. 
In that water, as this wine, 
The libation I would pour 
Should be—Peace to thee and thine, 
Anda health to thee, Tom Moore. 


These men had been brought together by 
their attainments, and such were their friendship 
and sentiments when Byron said, 

** My native land! good night.” 
——e oo 
MATERNAL LOVE. 

If there is one mortel feeling free from the 
impurities of earthly trailty, that tells us in its 
slightest breathings of its celestial origin, it is 
that of a mother’s love—a mother's chaste, 
overwhelming, and everlasting love for her chi! 
dren. 

"The name of a mother is our childhood’s talis 
man, our refuge and our safeguard in all our 
mimic misery; “tis the first half-formed word 
that falls from the babbling tongue, the first idea 
that dawns on the opening mind; the first, the 
fondest, and the most lasting tie in which afiec- 
tion ean bind the heart of man! 

It is not a feeling of yesterday or to-day ; it is 
from the beginning the same, and unchanges- 
ble; it owes not its being to this world, or the 
things in this world, but is independent and self 
existent, enduring while one pulse of life ani 
mates the breast that fosters it; and if there be 
any thing of mortality which survives the grave, 
surely its best and noblest passion will never 

yerish. 

Oh! itis a pure and holy emanation of Hea- 
ven’s mercy, implanted in ‘the heart of woman 
for the dearest aud wisest purposes, to be at 
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once her truest and most sacred pleasure, and 
the safety and the blessing of her offspring. 

*Tis no selfish passion, depending for its per 
manency on the ree iproeation of advantages ; 
but. in its sincerity, it casteth out itself, and 
centres but in ~ hi: ippiness of its object; and, 


when the welfare ef that object is at atale, it 
putteth away fear. and knoweth not weariness. 
It is note meas by form or feature, but rather, 


by a ha ; perversion of perception, embues 
all thi en a. imaginary beauty. It watches 
over our helpless infaney, with the ceaseless be 
nignity of a guardian angel, anticipates every 
childish wish, humours every wayward fancy, 
ss othe Ss eve ry transient sorrow, sings our sw eet 
lullaby to rest, and cradles us on its warm and 
t } ist; and when pain and sickness 
prey upon the fragile form, what medicine is 
there like a1 iother’s kisses ? what healing pil 
low like : moth bosom ? 

And when launched in the wide ocean of a 
tempestuous world, what eve gazes on our ad 
venturous voyage with half the eagerness of 
maternal fondness.amid the sad yet not unpleas 


img contest of hopes and fears, and deep anxie 
) 
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ties ad 

When the ru reed pa ith of life has been bray 
ly, patiently, and nobly trodden—when te 
rity has smiled upon us—when virtue has up- 
held us amid the world’s temptations, virtue 
which she herself first planted in us—and when 
Fame has bound her laurels round us, is there 
a heart that throbs with a livelier or more grate 
ful pleasure ? 

Yet it is not Prosperity. with her smiles and 
beauty, that tries the purity and fervour of a 
mother’s love; itisin the dark and dreary pre 
cincts of adversity, amid the cold frowns of an 
unfeeling world, in poverty and despair, in sick 
ess and sorrow, that shines with a brightness 
wevyond mortality, and stifling the secret ago 
nies of its own bosom, strives but to pour baim 
and consolation on the wounded sufferer; and 
the cup of musery, filled as itis to ove rflowins, 
serves but to bind them more firmly and dearly 
tu exch other winter but bid 
the suellering ivy twine itself moraglosely round 
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» as the storms of 
the withered oak. 

Absence cannot chill a mother’s love nor can 
even vice itself destrov a mother’s kindness,— 
"Che lowest degradations of human frailty can 
not wholly blot cut the remembrance of the first 
fond yearnings of young affection, or the faint 
memorial of primeval innocence ; nay. it seems 
as if the very-consciousness of the abject state 
of her erring child more fully developed the 
miichty foree of that mysterious passion, which 
can forget and forgive all things ; and though 
the youth of her fairest hopes nay be 
cast off from God and man, yet will she not for 
seke him, nor upbr aid him. but participate in 
all things save his wickedness! 

J spe: ik not ofa Mother's agonies. when bend 
ing over the bed of death! norof Rachael weep 
ing for her children. because they were not! 

The love of a father may be as deep and sin- 
cere, yet it Is calmer, and perhaps more calcu 
lating, and more fully directed in the great pe 
riod and ends of life; it cannot descend to those 
minutia of affection, those watchful cares for the 
minor comforts and gratifictions of existence, 


as one 





which a mother, from the finer vy of her 
nature, can more readily and duals ife 
Phe pages of history aboun! ‘ “s 
of materna! love, in every age , and 
every rank of Life; but itisa less af never 
endin. presenes which the heart can fee! 
acknowledge, and needs not exan to teach 


it how to veperate 
C: there be a bei ot mi } 
van Wicre HO ® oily SO Vi aud ouicuis, SO 
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dead to nature’s impulse, who in return for such 
constant care and unvarying kindness,can will 
ingly or heedlessly wound the heart that cher- 
ished him, and forsake the lonely one, who 
nursed and sheltered him; who can madly se- 
ver the sweetest bonds of human union ; and 
bring down’ the grey hairs of his parents with 
sorrow to the grave; who ean leave them in 
their old age to solitude and poverty, while he 
wantons in the pride of undeserved prosperity ? 
If there be, why, let them abjure the name of 
man, and herd with the beasts that perish, or 
let lim feel to distraction that worst of human 
miseries, 
“How s} 
To have 





arper than a Serpent’s tooth it is 
athankless child.” 


THE MEDLEY. 


FROM 





THE CANALIAN FREEMAN, 
OSSIAN’S POEMS, 

The elegant letter of the © Exine or Br,” 
published in our last paper, from the New York 
‘Trath ‘Teller, caused us to turn our thouchts to 
this subject, and on looking over the London 
New Monthly Magazine for 1820, page 326, 
we find an account of the following discovery 
of the original Poems of Ossian, which seems to 
pat the question, as to the birth-place, &c.. of 
their author, completely to rest. We know well 
the respectability of Dr. M‘Donell, of Belfast, 
who is named in this article ; he isa gentleman 
4 the first character and rank in the North of 
reland, and of the highest literary acquire 
ments and professional skill. Both he and his 
brother, Surgeon Alexander M‘Donell, of Bel 
fast, are also remarkable for their profound 
knowledge of the Gaelic language. 
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Discovery of the original Ossian’s Poems. 
The following is an extract of a letter from Bel- 
fast, dated * aveust 4, 1825. 
“On opening a vault where’ stood the clois 
ters of the old Catholic Abbey, at Connor, found 
ed by St. Patrick, the workmen diseavered an 
oaken chest, of curious and ancient workman- 
ship. whose contents. on being opened, proved 
to be a transtation of the Bible inte the Trish 
character, and several other manuscripts in that 
The box was immediately taken to 
the minister of Connor, the Rev. Dr. Henry, 
who unfortunately did not understand the abo- 
riginal language. and he sent it to Dr. M-Donell, 
of Belfast. who soon discovered the MSS. to be 
the ortginn) Poems of Ossian. written at Con 
nor, by an Trish Friar, named ‘Terrence O'Neal. 


Janguage. 


a branch of the now noble family of the Earl of 


(MNeal. of Shane’s Castle. in the year 1463.— 
The translation of M+Pherson. the Scotehman. 
appears to he very imperiect: this is accounted 
for by the Seetch Galic poets having no cha 
racter in which to preserve their poems—they 
had, therefore, borrowed from the sister coun 
try. The Irish translation of the poems, how 
ever, by Baron Harold, who dedicated the work 
to Edmund Burke, is nearer the original; for 
the wily Scot. M*‘Pherson. to give them a great 
er air of antiquity, omitted all allusions to the 
religious subjects which the originals possess. 

«The fixing of the scenes of the poems at 
and round Connor, by the antiquarian Campbel!, 
who travelled here a few years ago, 2ave rise 
to the digging and searching about the old ab 
bey and castle, which bas thus- happily terminat 
ed in making. agamst his will. 
the Harp” the birth-plece of the author of the 
elegant Poems of Ossian. I conclude in the 
words of Smoilet-— 


. ~ 
** Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn.” 


. 
*the Land of 
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PARTING INTERVIEW WITH EMMETT 


The evening before his death, while the work 


| men were busy with the scattold, a young lady 


was ushered into his dungeon. It was the girl 
whom he so fondly loved, and who had now 
come to bid him her eternal farewell. He was 
leaning. in a melancholy mood, against the win 
dow-frame of his prison, and the heavy clanking 
of his chains smote dismally ov her heart. ‘The 
interview was bitterly affecting, and melted even 
the callous soml of the gaoler. As for Emmett 
himself, he wept and spoke litdle; but as he 
pressed his beloved in silence to his bosom, his 
countenance betrayed his emotions. In a low 
voice, half choaked by anguish, he besought her 
not to forget him; he reminded her of their for 
mer happiness, of the long-past days of their 
childhood, and concladed by requesting her 
sometimes to visit the scenes where their infan 
cy was spent, and though the world might re 
peat his name with scorn, to cling to his memo 
ry with affection. At this very instant. the even 
ing bell pealed from the neighboring church 

Emmett started at the sound: and as he felt 





that this was the last time he should ever hear | 


its dismal echoes, he folded his beloved still elo- 
ser to his heart. and bent over her sinking form 
with eyes streaming with affection. The turn 
key entered at the moment: ashamed of his 
weakness, he dashed the rising drop from his 
eve, and a frown again lowered on his counte 
nance. The man meanwhile approached. to 
tear the lady from his embraces. Overpow 
cred by his feelings, he could make no resis 
tance; but, as he gloomily released her from 


his hold, gave her a little miniature of himself, | 


and with this parting token of attachment, im 

printed the last kisses of a dying man upon her 
lips. On gaining the door. she turned round, as 
if to gaze once more on the object of her wi 

dowed love. He caught her eye as she retired, 
it was but for a moment; the dungeon door 
swung back again upon its hinges. and as it 
closed after her, informed him too surcly, that 
they had met for the last time on earth ; 
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“ Ladies of cond 
abroad, 


seldom or never walk 


Though tio. > baited daines bloom 
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as it were in the desert, from the complaints of | 


their husbands respecting their extravaghace in 
dress, it may be inferred, that thev exercise no 
inconsiderable portion of influence in society. 
and are perhaps silently preparing the public 
mind for the restoration of the rights, of which 
barbarism and ignorance have defrauded them. 
“There are few Algerines who avail them 
selves of the Mahommedan law which allows a 
plurality of wives; they are generally content 
ed with one, to whom however is attached a 
number of black female slaves. according to the 
wealth and dignity of the parties. Marriages in 
general in Algiers are contracted much as else 
where in Mahommedan countries ; but the na 
ture of their government, and the consequent 
condition of the superior ela have had a si 
effect in favor of the seet. It ts 
unreasonable to suppose that a rieh heiress, and 
there are always many in Algiers, would be 
livered up ass price of the bar 
conditions are there 
marriage contract, which place 
verona certain equality with her husband, or 
t least preteet her from arbitrary ill treatment. 
It wonld be injurious to the understandings of 
the Jadies to suppose. that they have net &: 
proved these advantages ; their 
heen gradually extended and 
has Deensgthat 
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lent and sure 


de- 
slave to the ca 
barian who espouses her; 


’ 
if 


sre made in th 
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4 ha 
enects pave 
the consequence 


the Moorish women are less 
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}4yere’ seen in an excavation new 
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slaves to their husbands, than to custom and 
long received notions of decorum and propriety 
** Marriages are planned and contracted thro’ 
the agency of the mothers and female relations 
of the parties, the women of! Algiers having a 
a free intercourse with each other, either at their 
houses or at the public baths, which are 
much frequentes by them, the after 
noon sacred to Marriages 
amongst the superior classes are frequently ees 
lebrated by the women with much eclat. Oa 
these occasions, the female relations and friends 
of the p together and enjoy 
‘thselvas during several days, to the utter dis 
whoare then eitherdriven 
» or to hide themselves in some 
where th nor be seen 


own t 
) 
i and tik 


’ 
are their use 


ities assemble 
>of the men, 
' 

* HOSE 
orner. in vetther see 
the joyous band 

PXLTRACT CANTER’S LETTERS 
On our re 


and | 


bRowy 
turn to Ripon, we visited the Mingter’ 


yoked at its monuments, which are numerous, 


but not remarkably interesting, with the exce] tiotl 
of one to the memory of Mr. Aislable, the memo 


rials of whose taste had to-day atlorded tis so much 


pleasure. The dean of the church conducted us 


into the charnel-house, in the basement story. 1 

subterranean walks are formed of human bones, 

rising to the ceiling and dividing the dreary man 
Ther 


mains sre piled up with much regularity, and | 


sion of the dead into separate apartments 
uve 
settled into a compact mass. Such a scene, so for: 
bly and eloquently described in Blair's little poem 
“© The Grave,” is calculated to sober the mind and 
impress it with a lesson upon the van'ties of lif 
Not far froi 
town, is a very singular conical tumulus, or mould, 
clevafed fifty or sixty fect above 
grown with green sod, and surmounted by a scli 
‘Ty Ssh tfee growing upontheapex. It is saidto be 


the suburbs of the 


ithe church, in 


! . 
tue plain, over 


Cc osed entircly of human bones, of which we 
forlfinoreasonto doubt, as numerous fragments 


maferials have been dug to ri 


quaries conjecture, that this great r 





dead, ap nity forme ] alte: 








man bodies and earth, is of Danish orig 


here were interred many thousa: 





ls swe pt o 


some battle or pestilence. 
$ if 


great 


The fatigues and pleasures of the day were con- 


cluded by a long stroll after dinner, through the 


{ 


streets of this ancient town, and up the banks of 


the Skell, whence a rich sunset view of Studley 
’ « 


park was obtained. Ina solitary part of our ram- 
bles, leading throug! 


i fields and pastures studded 
| 


i 
with copses, we met two ladics sauntering arm in 


arm, with an open letter in their hands, 


doubtless related to some love affair, and which they 


had retired tothis romantic spot to con over to- 
gether. One of them was reading from her album 
an impassioned extract from the Pleasures of [lope 
in a voice too audible not to be heard, as we pass- 


their 





ed by and Iecft them to evening meditations, 

On the morning of the 6th, we lefi Ripon at an 
early hour, in a post cliaise, there being no stage 
coach across the country in this direction, which 
occasioned us some trouble and an additional ex- 
pense. The uniferm price of an English post 


chaise is fifteen pence sterling per mile, exclusiv® 


of three pénce per mile to tie postion, and the 


tolls. On this route, the landlords, stage after stage, 
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m: ith an unsucce ~asfal atte mt to waldo ct us to re 
two. It 
was difficult in some instances to resist their impor- 


double expense of four horses instead of 


tunities ; and one or two of them at first threatened 
not to take 
road is bad, requiring four horses. 


us onat all, under the plea that the 
‘Their entreaties 
were, however, cluded, and expcrience uniformly 
proved the falsity of their representations. There 
is here unfortunately no competition ; the inn-keep- 
ers are a hungry swarm; and wo betide the travel- 
Ter who falls into their hands. 
-—— 
NO MONOTONY IN NATURE. 

An attentive investigator observes little monoto- 
ny in nature. 
to noon ; and night to evening ; 


Day succeeds to morning; evening 
summer to spring, 
and winter to autumn. Even the sea changes fre- 
When the sun 
shines, itis cerulean; when it gleams through a 


quently in the course of a day. 


mist, it is yellow ; and as the clouds pass over, it 
not unfrequently assumes the tintings of the clouds 
themselves. The saime uniformity may be obsery- 
ed throughout the whole of nature ; even the Gla- 
ziers of the Grisons present varied aspects, though 
clad in perpetual snow, At dawn of day they ap- 


pear saffron ; at noon their whiteness is that of ex- 


. . re 
cess ; and as the sun sinks in the west, the lakes 


become as yellow as burnished gold: while their 
convex and peaked summits reflect, with softened 
lustre, the matchless tintings of an evening sky.— 
Hence Virgil applies the epithet purpureum to the 
sea; and not unfrequently to mountains; while 
Statius colors the earth with the purple splendor of 
Aurora, The effect is beautifully alluded to by 
Mallet. ‘The sun— ¥ 


glorious from amidst 
A pomp of golden clouds, th’ Atlantic flood ¢ 
Beheld oblique, and o’er its azure breast 
Way’d one unbounded blush. ' C 


Nature often displays her magnifieence with- 
out any aim, and often with a profuseness which 
the partisans of utility would call prodigal—She 
seems to delight in giving more splendour to the 
flowers, to the trees of the forest, than to the 


vegetables which serve for the food of man.—It | 


what is useful held the first rank in nature, 
would she not adorn the nutritious planis with 
more charms than roses, which are only beau- 
tiful? And whence comes it, that to deck the 
altar of the divinity with flowers which are use 

less, should be preferred to doing it with the 
productions which are necessary to us? How 
happens it that what serves for the support of 
our lives has less dignity than beauties which 
have no object? 
calls to our minds an immortal and divine ex- 
istence, the recollection and the regret of which 


at the same time live in our hearts. 
{Madame de Stael. 


It is because the beautiful re- 





In opening the heart to the eye of the world— 
that is, in publishing one’s thoughts—it is with 
minds as with bodies the most deformed and unna- 
tural are those which the multitude are most anx- 
ious to behold; while the utmost regularity and 
propriety of principle or feature, may be exhibited 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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_POETRY. 


ERIN, MA-VOURNEEN, FAREWELL 


The last breeze from Erin 
Has passed o’er my brow ; 
The gale of the ocean 
Is over me now ; 
I leave thee, my country 
Farewell !—though thou art 
The life-pulse that stirs me— 
‘Lhe veins of my heart, 
Erin, ma vourneen, farewell! 


' 


I gaze where the bright sun 
Falls back to the west, 
And tinges the blue clouds 
That hang o’er thy breast : 
The barque bears me from thee, 
To sail o’er the deep, 
While on thy green bosom 
I gaze, and I weep. 
Erin, ma vourneen, farewell ! 
1 weep, for thy spring-time 
Of beauty is o’er ; 
And feel, while my dimm’d eye 
Is on thy lov’d shore, 
Like the mourner, when, fixing 
Ilis gaze on the dead, 
He bends o’er the cold earth 
Whose spirit is fled. 
Erin, ma vourneen, farewell! 
The tear-dropping willow 
Bangs over tiiy ts 
The chill blast hath sstbae 
Each soul-stirring wire : 
Through the gloom of thy darkness 
No day-beam appears ; 
And thy sweet type, Terne, 
Is gemm’d by thy tears, 
Erin, ma vourncen, farewell ! 





While o’er the deep ocean 
The breeze bears my barque, 
My heart, like its billow, 
Heaves deeply and dark : 
Perhaps to my country 
I breathe the last strain ; 
Perhaps I may never 
Behold thee again, 
Erin, ma vourneen, farewell ! 
Though in darkness, lerne, 
Thy sun may have set ; 
Thy emerald bosom 
I ne’er can forget ; 
Karewell! for no longer 
I gaze onthy shore ! 
The mists are between us, 
1 view thee no more ! 
Erin, ma vourneen, farewell ! 


— 





The following is a tr wuiietioe of the 13th Ode of 
Horace, book 3d. 


BY A STUDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Blandusian fount ! thy waters clear 

More bright than chrystal gems appear ; 

Libations of the mantling wine 

Shall flow before thy sacred shrine, 
From goblets crown’d with dowers. 

‘To-morrow’s sacrifice shall bring 

The sportive fatling to thy spring, 

Whose swelling front and wanton air 

Declare him ripe for love or war. 

Alas ! in vain his scarlet blood 

Shall tinge the springing of thy flood. 


The scorching dog-star’s sultry heat 
Can never reach thy cool retreat— 
The shades that circle round thy stream 
Reanimate the wearied team, 

And oft the wandering flock. 


Swect waters, thou shalt soon belong 
To fountains proud, renown’d in song, 
When I have prais’d the wavering oak 
That overhangs the hollow rock, 








without attracting the least attention 





From wheace thy murmuring rills descend. 


—r 





Just fresi’ning in the spring-time of its 





FROM THE CONNECTICUT MIRROR, 
AN APRIL SNOW. 

My head is ervey. but not with years.” 
An April s snow !—’tisas the head of youth 
hopes, 
And glancing to the sunbeam the bright eye, 
And pouting to the first rose its rich lip, 
Or turning to the morning’s blush its cheek, 
And to the morning’s music its young ear— 
Dimpling its chin, as April’s rain-drop falls 
On the brook’s eddy.—’ Tis as if such head 
Of smile, and bloom, and dimple, were adorn’ 
With the white locks of age, that venerably 
Spread monitorial saduess—premature ; 
Weaving the bleach’d and silvery threads of time, 
On the bright texture of a glad bov’s eve-lash. 
So move we on. Uveseentheeve of age 
Bright to ~ last as that of Moses w as,— 
I’ve mark’d the foot-falls ofa man, wh ose years 
Were more than cighty—firm and active too. 
Who has not seen the young lid close in pain, 
The young knee tremble,and the young heart sink. 
And age, old age, encourage and support, 
Even as the tree stands, when the buds are nipt, 
Tenacious ’till they would fall off—and then 
Bearing the loss !—I’ve wander’d from the theme, 
Why should I not? * My heart is in the coffin.’ 
Long shall I “pause ’till it come buck tome.” X 


FROM THE BROOKLYN STAR. 
SPRING, 

The spring returns ; but where are they 

Who welcom’d me the last bright season * 
Where are the happy, where the gay, 

The light of heart and light of reason ? 
The sky is just as bright, the air as free, 
The blossoms hang as fresh on bush and tree, 
And nature is as lovely as was wont to be. 


The spring returns ; but where are they 

Whose hearts beat high with joy and gladness, 
Whose smiles beguil’d each coming day, - 

And kept afar each thought of sadness ? 
Where are the young, the beautiful, the gay, 
Those on whom fairy hope had shed its ray, 

And those by love made happy, where are they ? 


Feclings have changed, as time has fled ! 
Hearts have been crush’d, and smiles been ban 
ish’d, 
And joy, by time’s destructive tread, 
Has, like a dream, forever vanish’d ! 
Hopes have been blighted ; and the grave 
Has seiz’d its victims, Wherefore rave ’ 
Nor prayers, nor sighs, nor tears, availed to save 


The spring returns ; but some are far, 
Wand’ring upon a trackless sea ; 
And some are not : but some there are 
Have changed their friendship—such there be? 
The spring will pass, but mem’ry’s eye 
Will sadly rest on things gone by ; 
Till hope, and thought, and feeling die. 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 
BY HENRY KIRK WHITE. 
Once on the raging sea I rode— 
The storm was loud, the night was dark ; 
The ocean yawned ; and rudely blow’d 
The wind that toss’d my foundering bark: 


Deep horror then my vitals froze ; 
Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem} 
When suddenly a star arose, 
It was the star of Bethlehem ! 


It was my guide, my light, my all; 
It bade my dark forebodings cease, 
And through the storm’s and danger’s thrall, 
It led me to the Port of Peace. 
Now safely moor’d, my perils o’er, 
Vl sing, first in night’s diadem, 
Forever and forever sing, 
The Star—tfe Star of Bethlehem ! 
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